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NAVAL AND MILITARY SURGERY. b 
THE RIGHT HONOURABLE EARL SPENSER. N 


FIRST LORD OF THE ADMIRALTY, 
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MY LORD, 


EVER fince I have been capable of thought, I 
have ftruggled for objects far beyond my reach to obtain. In this 
anxious moment, when I have about me no ſelfiſh views, no mean 
nor worldly cravings, no deſires which I ſhould not be proud to a- 
vow, there dwells upon my mind this oppreſſive and prophetic 
feeling, that I am perhaps going to ſuffer the ſoreſt of all diſap- 
pointments. I am upon the eve either of atchieving by my zeal 
a great public good, or of preventing, by an imprudent and too 
ſudden movement, a new order of things in that department which 
needs moſt of all to be improved. 

But, my Lord, I have a claim upon your Lordſhip, 
which you will never refuſe, I have ſtudied Naval Surgery with 


particular care. I have beſtowed upon it of money, of time, of la- 
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bour, more,—than I am entitled to beſtow, I have followed your vic- 
torious fleet, and attended your priſoners and your wounded, as if 
I had been attached to Government by old ſervices and high re- 
wards. Theſe, my Lord, are my privileges. I am now retiring 
from this buſy ſcene, and all my claim to your Lordſhip's notice, 
is this deſire to be uſeful, 

I am but ill prepared to ſpeak upon the moſt inte- 
reſting of all ſubjects; I am fearful of that enthuſiaſm, which 
is ſo apt to mix itſelf with thoughts ſuch as I am now to 
expole to your Lordſhip; I am anxious, above all, to know 
how my advice may be received by thole accuſtomed to judge 
of high matters :—yet ſtill I feel myſelf entitled to propoſe 
the eſtabliſhing of oNE GREAT SCHOOL OF MILITARY SURGERY,—lt 
were almoſt, I think, an object of national gratitude ; ſurely it 
were an inſtitution humane, charitable, uſeful above all others ; 
in any ſituation, I ſhould feel what I now propoſe to be nothing 
preſumptuous, nothing leſs than a ſacred duty, which no fear 
of impropriety ſhould repreſs. But when I percerve by every 
movement, that it 1s the ſincere wiſh of every man in power 
to raiſe this department to an honourable and diſtinguiſhed 
rank——when their efforts are ineffectual only from the want of 
thoſe ſuggeſtions which muſt come from medical men I am no 
longer in doubt how my thoughts on ſuch a ſubject will be receiv- 
ed; and all thoſe apprehenfions which the nature of the occaſion 
muſt excite, are loſt in the exulting proſpect of ſeeing a great na- 
tional benefit grow out of this ſingle thought, once vague and 


tranſient, but now rifing in importance even while I am explaining 


myſelf to your Lordſhip. = —\Vith ſuch feelings labouring in 


my mind, and with an entire conviction that you will delight in 
whatever promiſes a public good, I muſt write with an enthu- 
faſm in regard to the ſubject, and with a perfect freedom in all 
other reſpects, which your Lordſhip knows well how to excuſe, 


perhaps to approve. 


How ſhall I venture to tell you of the melancholy 
ſtate into which the public ſervice has fallen? It never was re- 
ſpectable, it is now diſgraceful. Things are truly come to ſuch a 
paſs, that to point out the means of reformation muſt be a great 
relief, No plan of national education has ever been propoſed. 
Every other branch of our profeſſion is taught, apart and care- 
fully, while Military Surgery, the moſt peculiar of all departments, 
has been left to chance ; and in this line it is eaſy to trace the 
cauſe of many evils, too ſerious to be long thought of temperately 
or patiently, 

When a young man enters into the Navy, his educa- 
tion is but ill begun, and cannot improve. He is put down into 
a hole, there to remain for years. He is deprived of all communi- 
cation, of all deſire of knowledge. To breathe the vital air, he 
muſt live in the promiſcuous converſation of a Ward Room. Po- 
litics, Hiſtory, Anecdote, News- every thing is heard there but 
that which intereſts him moſt, which is the very buſineſs of his 
life. His youthful ambition is dead ;—his profeſſion ! is forgot- 
ten ;—his firſt proud feelings, which ſprung up with the firſt 
dawnings of knowledge, are buried there ;—his mind 1s vacant 
and powerleſs; “ and all his precious hours are running down te 


waſte.” 
B 


To the life of a navy ſurgeon there are, God knows, no 
ſeductions. Nothing, as it now ſtands, can drive a young man into 
ſuch a ſervice, but want of education, and want of friends; no- 
thing can ſupport him, even for a ſhort term of years, through 
the labours and difficulties of this life, but a love of his profeſſion, 
and a ſenſe of duty above all obſtacles—hardly, indeed, can 
any thing retain him in a ſervice ſo poorly appointed, ſo lit- 
tle honoured —he never feels himſelf till he leaves it, returns 
to ſchool, and begins his education anew !—and thoſe pen- 
ſions which Government has held out as permanent rewards, are 
but as bribes for ſuch young ſurgeons to continue their ſervices 
only in the days of their ignorance, and to retire when they firſt 
| become fit for ſervice: Thus do they complete their education 
with the accumulated wages of ſervice which they could not per- 
form. But behold, when their education is in ſome degree re- 
newed, when they are fit to be received any where but in the 
fleet, they prefer the permanent eſtabliſhment of village ſurgeon, 
in ſome remote and miſerable place, to the ſervice of the State ; 
plainly declaring againſt that profeſſion, to which they have gi- 
ven up the very prime and vigour of their life, a degree of con- 
tempt which, were it needful, I never ſhould be able to expreſs. 
Be aſſured, my Lord, that while Government ſtrives to 
attach men to its ſervice—to lead them up to the knowledge of a 
difficult profeſſion, through all the intricacies of a learned ſcience, 
by money alone ! it cannot ſucceed. Nor will men ever delight in 
a profeſſion which is not made reſpectable, honourable, and uſeful. 
Men trained to the ſea, find themſelves entered into a way of life 


full of danger, but full of honour,—and for this ſake they love it. 
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But ours is a profeſſion where a thouſand ways are open to ambi— 
tion: every ſituation is eaſy and gainful, compared with this of 
the Navy ; and from year to year our fleets are thoroughly drained 
of all thoſe whom Government ſhould wiſh to retain. 

Indeed, my Lord, this is a ſerious buſineſs, and men 
willing to find, in all that has been done, nothing but negli- 
gence, profuſion, and waſte, will fay, in deriſion, Here now 
we ſee, how Government may, by a mean ceconomy, ruin the 
moſt important of all eſtabliſhments, and bring matters to ſuch 
a paſs, that young men of the loweſt education, of the flendereſt 
means, ſhall refuſe the ſervice daily advertiſements ſhall be 
quite neglected ;—examination ſhall fall into utter diſuſe, and 
all ſhall be promiſcuouſly received the Britiſh ſeaman ſhall be 
more helpleſs in the day of battle, than the peaſant when employ- 
ed in his peaceful labours the poor man providing from his hard- 
earned pittance help for himſelf and family in the hour of ill- 
neſs, while the moſt dangerous ſervice hardly extorts from ſuch a 
government the very appearance of care.” 

Thoſe, my Lord, are the reproaches to which a govern- 
ment rather uninſtructed than careleſs is unhappily expoſed ;—and 
it is all too true, Perhaps in a whole fleet there are few Surgeons 
Mates, not one may be, who 1s able to perform the greater opera- 
tions of ſurgery. It has happened, that, after the moſt earneſt en- 
treaties of the Officers, of the Surgeon, of every one concerned, a 
ſhip of the line has gone into battle without one aſſiſtant on 
board; no, not one to ſcrew a tourniquet, to tie an artery, to 
hold a ſhattered ſtump, to put a piece of lint to a bleeding wound ! 
— Theſe things, my Lord, muſt make a ſtrong impreſſion on the 


if 
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public mind, and muſt create very awful feelings in thoſe who 
are concerned, Had thoſe ſhots which have paſſed ſo often 
through the cockpit, and which have killed ſo many among thoſe 
who were already wounded, and who had retired to the place of 
help and ſafety; had one of thoſe ſhots ſtruck the ſurgeon—what 
muſt have been the condition of thoſe who ſurvived him ! In- 
evitable death from wounds which are not deadly is an awful ſen- 
tence! who can bear it ?—Let the man of the moſt determined 
courage, my Lord, think but of this! and, if he have not that 
careleſſneſs of life which deprives mere animal courage of all 
praiſe, let him ſay with what heart he can go into the midſt of 
battle, where in a few moments all is horror, confuſion, and diſ- 
may ; where the danger of the hour makes no reſpect of perſons ; 
where the high and the lowly are laid fide by ſide, dead and dy- 
ing! and the ſurgeon ſtands for a moment in his place, alone 
fixed and motionleſs, —with folded hands,—in horror and in deep 
aſtoniſhment at the ſituation in which he finds himſelf! © Can 
ſuch things be, and you that do behold them ſtill preſerve the 
natural ruby of your cheeks ?” 

Such are really the dangers to which that order of men 
are expoſed, upon whom, more than ever in the annals of this 
empire, the very empire itſelf and all its future annals depends. 
I have, I hope, preſſed theſe thoughts, as becomes me, not 
too rudely.— Had the caſe been hopeleſs, I ſhould have refrained ; 
but while there is hope, I would bend with all the little power I 
have, on that lever which the weight of the ſtate only can move :— 
For this is indeed the truth: at one period of time we might have 
faid “ wars of conqueſt have ſurely ceaſed ;” but we have lived 
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to lee Conqueſt running her headlong courſe ; overturning em- 
pircs and ſtates : and too well we know, that while we continue a 
maritime power, wars of commerce will never ceaſe. We muſt 
maintain ourſelves as a maritime power; this is the only means 
for internal ſafety in the preſent, and the only hope of our future 
ſucceſs, even of our exiſtence as a commercial ſtate. Stations 
muſt be multiplied ;—new Hoſpitals muſt be built ;—the whole 
eſtabliſhment of our marine muſt be ſtrengthened on every 
{ſide ;—and nothing will give more ſplendour to the cares of Go— 
vernment, nor be more grateful to the public mind, than to 
ſee the Medical Department raiſed, improved, may I not ſay, 


created anew. 


Is it not proved, my Lord, That the ſtate cannot 
attach men to its ſervice early in life; nor train them through 
all the intricacies of ſcience by money alone!” and were it not 
eaſy to propoſe to young ſurgeons an object really worthy of their 
ambition, and a ſcheme of education which would make them 
delight in their profeſſion, and incline them continually to im— 
prove? For a well conducted education is the higheſt bribe—to 
become the member of a great ſchool, is itſelf a privilege—and to 
riſe, by force of abilities and knowledge, to the head of ſuch a 
{chool, were a noble reward.—Theſe hold out that kind of hope 
which ſupports a man through every great duty, whether of per- 
ſeverance or ſudden exertion; of thought or of bodily labour. Un- 
leſs you can fix his hopes on fome grand ſyſtem of lite, you will 
never obtain from a young man thoſe ſervices which, with high 
motives, he is able to perform. IF you WOULD ENSURE HIS DIL1- 


GENCE, ENDOW HIM WITH KNOWLEDGE. 
C 


The INSTITUTE of a NATIONAL SCHOOL are eaſily 
imagined.— The object is expreſsly defined. The inſtruments by 
which it is to be accompliſhed are in daily uſe—and all its con- 
ſequences are as ſure almoſt as the operations of a mechanical 
power. Give the Profeſſor all the means of inſtruction ; draw 
out in due form the ſubjects of his lectures; the forms of teach- 
ing; the rules, the privileges, and the oaths of the pupils; and 
mark theſe things down as the inſtitutes of the ſchool. 

I. The Profeſſor muſt teach with perfect care the eſ- 
ſentials of Anatomy ; the great principles of Surgery he muſt found 
upon theſe diſſections; and all the great Operations, all the Acci- 
dents which each part of the body 1s hable to, all Kinds of wounds 
muſt be tully explained. 

II. Theſe general principles of the ſcience muſt next 
be applied to the peculiar duties of the Military Surgeon ; the Pro- 
feſſor muſt teach carefully the peculiar nature of Gunſhot Wounds. 

III. He muſt deliver a ſhort code of Military Medicine 
explaining the fluxes, fevers, ſpaſms, infectious diſeaſes, and all the 
peculiar duties of the camp and hoſpital, and he muſt explain the 
ſcurvy, ulcers, infections, and all the diſorders moſt frequent in 
Nlups of war. 

IV. He muſt teach Medical Geography—the climates, 
ſeaſons, coaſts of various countries. — The manner of conducting 
ſoldiers on a foreign expedition—the general care of their health— 
the choice of encampments—the forming of hoſpitals on ſhore— 


how to attend an army in the field how to convert churches, gra- 


naries, public buildings, into occaſional hoſpitals—how to lay the 
wounded in beſieged towns—how to carry them off the field in a 
retreating army. 

V. Along with theſe, muſt be taught Military Oeconomies, 
diet, general medicine, exerciſe, clothing, and all methods of pre— 
venting diſeaſe. Without this knowledge, no man is entitled to 
ſerve; How few are thus taught? How few are fit for ſervice? 
How few are there who are not conſcious of thole blurs and blots 
in their general education, which no diligence of their own can 
ever do away ? 

VI. The laſt, and not the leaſt important duty of the teach- 
er, ſhould be to point out for his pupils a future Plan of Study, to make 
for them a ſelection of books; to deliver critical and practical ob- 
ſervations on thoſe which are to be moſt uſed. The teacher muſt 
not only inſtruct his pupils for the preſent ; he muſt ſelect objects 
for their future ſtudy. He muſt teach them this truth, that their 
education 1s only begun, and that the beſt of their ſtudies remain 
as yet untouched ; he muſt ſhow them how to think for themſelves, 
and then he may hope to reap in his turn the fruit of their la— 
bours, and live to fee their obſervations and cafes publiſhed under 
his own care; he may, after a regular book of anatomy and ſur— 
gery, ſee the whole enforced and illuſtrated by caſes and oblerva- 
tions; and, working along with his pupils, he may perpetuate the 
inſtitution, by publiſhing the works of the MILITARY SCHOOL. 

To perform his duties with ſpirit and energy, his place 
muſt look like what it is; the centre of a Great School, which 
ſtands in an eminent and reſpectable ſtation, whence well inſtruct- 


ed ſurgeons are continually going out on every line of ſervice, and 
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returning the ineſtimable benefit of a good education, with thoſe 
kinds of knowledge for which they are well prepared ; which they 
are continually collecting in all parts of the world; which they 
ſend willingly to that ſchool with which they are {till cloſely al- 
lied. 

The Profeſſor muſt in all reſpects have the perfect com- 
mand of his ſchool. He muſt have a LEcTURE-Room, capable of 
being occaſionally enlarged ; he muſt have a DISSECTING ROOM pro- 
portioned to ſo great a purpoſe, wiſely conducted, no doubt, and 
modeſtly, but under the abſolute protection of the law, He muſt 
have a LIBRARY, continually increaſing, by certain fees, from occa- 
ſional pupils. He muſt have a HouszE or ASSISTANTS, like the clerks 
of a great hoſpital ! one keeper of the library, —one a diſſector for 
the claſs,--two to inſpect the pupils diſſection, —and two muſt be 
appointed to write, under the direction of the teacher, his lectures, 
his ſtudies, the communications from his older pupils, and the 
extras from books. The character of ſo rich an education for 
thoſe young men whom the teacher might prefer to ſuch ſtations, 
would enſure them all kinds of promotion, and would be ſuch a 
reward as money could not equal. 

But eſpecially, I ſay, he muſt have er a perfect 
command of his ſchool! a uxirogn for thoſe who are of the 
ichool, and who are to have the firſt ſeats his place ſurrounded 
with walls—his pupils muſt come gratis to that ſchool, and muſt 
take an oath “ to be faithful to their ſtudies; to be ſervice- 
able to Government in every way; to be diligent in all the 
occaſional duties committed to their charge; to employ their 


time in lectures, reading, diſſections, till that period arrive in 
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which they are to be appointed to ſervice.“ Let every one who 
comes rather as a ſtranger to the military ſchool ſit behind 
the regular pupils, and pay his fees to the inſtitution, for the 
ſupport of the library, and for defraying the general expence. 
Let thoſe who, having once taken the oath, would leave the 
ſervice, pay up, upon forſaking the ſchool, all their arrears of 
fees, and put off that uniform which is the badge of their at- 
tachment to their country. Let all the ſchool have the privilege 
of attending ſome great hoſpital, or rather give ſome great hoſ- 
pital the privilege of having thoſe pupils attend its operations, 
(with a ſmall fee) for ſuch an attendance would almoſt create 
an hoſpital. 

Let the library be open daily ;—let there be fires in all 
the rooms ;—let them be made comfortable for ſtudy, and a ſort of 
home for thoſe attached to the ſchool ;—let the great volumes of 
anatomical plates lie always on the tables ;—let books be iſſued in 
circulation every week ;—let there be duplicates according to the 
judgment of the teacher of every uſeful book. 

Thoſe who, about to enter into this way of life, would 
begin a regular education ; and thoſe who are at this moment en- 
gaged in ſervice might, by a perpetual circulation, paſs through 
this ſchool, have their education renewed, and be aſſimilated with 
the whole. The ſchool would be full in times of peace ; it would 
ſend out its ſurgeons with increaſed induſtry and knowledge, when 
we had declared war. The pupils of this ſchool would be exa- 
mined by a board of controul, where their teacher ſhould have 
a ſeat, but no voice; where he could have no other intereſt but 
that of inſtructing young men, ſo as to anſwer like maſters in 


their profeſſion, even before they had begun to practiſe, and ſhould 
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be able almoſt to annul and render void the fooliſh formality of 
examinations, not by ignorance, but by ſuperior knowledge. 

The maſter of ſuch a ſchool would ſpontaneouſly perform 
other and higher duties; he would have, from his very office, fuch 
energy, fo high a ſenſe of his public duties, ſuch verſatility of 
talent, that, in all emergencies, he would render important ſervices 
to the ftate. He would plan hofpitals; would go to affiſt the fick 
and wounded ; would help in the detail of new eſtabliſhments. 
Is it not diftrefling that, when a fleet has ſuffered in fome ſevere 
engagement, Government has no general ſurgeon, whoſe advice 
and ſervices they can command, that their wounded are abandoned 
to the careleſſneſs of ignorant men, and ſhipwrecked, I may ſay, 
upon their native ſhores? Perhaps in certain ſeaſons he might ſail 
with flects, or accompany armies, from a deſire of further know- 
ledge. Perhaps he would give occaſional lectures at the ſetting out 
of any great expedition, going down to meet with the ſurgeons of 
the fleet, to inquire about all therr little wants—to ſee that they 
were indeed prepared at all points, to converſe with them, to lecture 
to them. All theſe occaftonal duties he ſhould do without expence 
to himſelf that he might do them eafily ; and they ſhould be volun- 

tary that he might perform them with zeal. 
My Lord, I know too well that plans of national 
ſchools have been but the reveries of enthufiaſtic men, and in this 
ſenſe, I would almoſt avoid the name ; yet furely an inſtitution ha- 
ving ſuch objects as theſe, ſo expreſsly limited in its purpoſe, fo 
entirely practicable, ſo ſure of attaining its end, ſtands in the firſt 
rank among plans of national education. This is, to a ſtate, the 
only ſecurity it ever can have of procuring well inſtructed and di- 


ligent men. Promotion would no longer go by courtefy. Exa- 
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mination would ceaſe to be an unmeaning form. Examiners, who 
are now afraid to touch thoſe whom they are ſure to find ignorant 
(and yet dare not reject), would then examine ſeverely, beciſe they 
would find knowledge to grapple with, and would be able to ſelect 
well informed young men. 
It is now well known, that there can be no other {ecu- 
rity. We aſſure ourſelves of a. man's knowledge rather by his 
education, than by queſtions which are ſo often conned for the 
occaſion and repeated coldly, without intereſt, without underſtand- 
ing. No Univerſity truſts to this ſlippery teſt, but requires, even 
for ordinary ſtudies, a peculiar and regular education continued 
for years. Certain courſes are required abſolutely, more general 
ſtudies may be added to them; but thoſe muſt be performed. — 
In this ſenſe, a Military School ſhould be a regular College. — | 
It ſhould be erected in the centre of other ſchools —The pupils 
ſhould have the choice of other teachers, and inducements to va- 
rious and liberal ſtudies — They ſhould be early attached, and with 
ſenſible and ſober views, to that ſervics which now they fall into 


by chance and misfortune.—They ſhould be early trained to thoſe 


parts of knowledge which now they learn from books, too late in 
their courſe of ſervice to be of much uſe—They thould be well 
read in thoſe authors who now fall into their hands by a fort of ac- 
cident.—While they had their choice of other ſtudies, they ſhould 
feel themſelves peculiarly reſponſible for their perfect acquaintance 
with all the leſſons of the Military School. — They ſhould have, in 
ſhort, every inducement to ſerve, but ſhould feel no bondage in 
ſerving. They ſhould be attached to the School only by the uſe- 
fulneſs of their ſtudies, but they ſhould be allowed to leave it with 


no other forfeiture than that of loſing their place and precedence. 
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The ſecurity is perfect alſo ; becauſe, for the ſtudies of 
ſuch a ſchool, genius is not ſo highly neceſſary; diligence alone is re- 
quired;—in medicine, and in ſurgery, above all! enterpriſe is dan- 
gerous, and experiment almoſt guilty. That good ſenſe which 
is ſo univerſally diffuſed, that plain knowledge which is ſo eaſily 
acquired, and that moderation which induſtry, and the knowledge 
of plain and ſimple matters always begets, are ſufficient for all the 
occaſions of life, and more to be prized, in my eſtimation, than 
the moſt ſplendid talents. How often is genius wild, ungovern- 
able, dangerous? How much, on the other hand, do we value 
the marks of induſtry, humanity, and modeſt knowledge, ſure 
tokens of a uſeful man? And ſuch, Iam very ſure, would be the 


character of every young man who ſhould iſſue from ſuch a ſchool, 


It is true, Othat in every great inſtitution connected 
with a ſtate, the Means alſo muſt be planned. But, my Lord, I 
am well aſſured, that this Inſtitution needs only to be put in mo- 
tion; that a man, capable of arranging and conducting ſuch a 
School, might make himſelf independent of all external aid; and 
(ſhould Government be blind to ſo high an intereſt) could ſup- 
port himſelf in every thing, but the ſplendour which attends the 
forms of a National School. For this plan of education belongs to 


one half of all thoſe bred to our profeſſion, ſince more than one 


half of thoſe educated to medicine in the common ſchools belong 
to the Navy, the Army, the India department, or our Foreign 
Dominions ; and although perhaps the India department might 
not directly contribute towards the eſtabliſhing of ſuch a ſchool, 
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yet where Lectures were given on Anatomy, and Surgery, and Na- 
val Medicine, and Climates, and Contagions, and all the accidents 
and adventures to which Foreign Troops are expoſed, all the ſur- 
geons of the India department would become voluntary CADETS 
of that ſchool, where alone they could learn their duties. Pupils 
not attached to Government would come to it from every depart- 
ment from all parts of the kingdom perhaps from other Coun- 
tries. Their fees given to the ſecretary of the inſtitution would 
defray much of the expence. The Library of itſelf would grow 
out of ſmall fees, as every library muſt do. The Muſeum belong- 
ing to the ſchool would be made in the ſchool ; the Books which 
might be publiſhed as the works of the ſchool would alſo be a ſource 
of gain. Every movement of ſuch a machine ſhould ſtrengthen 
its powers. In Mechanics, a great Engine wears out the very 
materials of which it is compoled ; but in Politics, the materials 
of a great Inſtitution like this are in our hands; we have but to 
arrange them ſo as to begin the motion ! and while the move- 
ment goes on, it draws into itſelf every thing which belongs to it, 
and becomes a great ſyſtem, ſelf- improving, and continually pro- 
greſſive, begetting an enthuſiaſm in all who are allied to it, which 
{upports the whole. 

Even ſhould it be apparently expenſive, that expence 
would be repaid a hundred fold; for, oxgconNomy oF LIVES 15 THE 
GREATEST OECONOMY TO A STATE. And indeed we mult have this 
ungracious thought ſtill in our mind, that each ſailor and ſoldier 
is but a living animal, ſtrong and active, purchaſed for a certain 


uſe. Each coſts Government a ſum of money equal to the one 


balf of a ſurgeon's annual income. Then counting them but as 
E 
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living creatures bought for a certain uſe, if in a year the ſurgeon 
ſaves by his ſuperior knowledge but a few lives, he repays Govern- 
ment much more than that {mall ſum which in the beginning of 
the year Government, I may ſay, had lent him; and this debt is ſo 
fairly returned by every improvement in the care of lives, that I 
am very ſure the profeſſor of ſuch a ſchool, and each of his pupils 
in his proper place, would repay the bounty of the ſtate a hundred 
fold. —No thing would more ſtrengthen the hand of power than a 
general eſtabliſhment which were at once grand and command- 
ing in its aſpect, and in its nature humane and uſeful. 

Indeed, ſuch an inſtitution, under any government, and 
by all parties ſhould be praiſed and cheriſhed. It would be to the 
ſtate a ſaving of lives infinitely deſirable—it would do away a 
flagrant reproach zit would become to the public a rich property, 
which the ſimple idea itſelf would beſtow almoſt without expence— 
it would be a fair ſucceſſion and inheritance,—an object of high 
ambition to all the ſurgeons attached to the ſervice of the ſtate. — 
Then our ſhips would not go into battle without well inſtructed 
Surgeons, and Mates capable of every operation ; nor would low 
fevers, almoſt equal to the plague, rage unoppoſed ; the ſurgeons of 
ſuch a ſchool would never ſhrink from any ſervice of danger; 
our troops would no longer die in warm climates by thouſands 
uncared for, and almoſt careleſs of life! what ſhould we not ſave 
in lives, and in money the price of lives ? 

But you muſt be delighted moſt of all, my Lord, with 
the ſentiments which muſt ariſe in thoſe who remained faithful 
diſciples of ſuch a ſchool, While learning, they would become 
enthuſiaſts; when advanced to higher duties, they would be 
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worthy of being ſupported in a rank becoming their educa- 
tion; when advanced to years of experience, and well train- 
ed in thoſe ſtudies which their teacher had begun,—they would 
look forward to the moſt honourable of all the appointments 
which Government could beſtow on profeſſional men, the Teach- 
ing of the School itſelf. And thoſe few who, in the courſe of years, 
from various connections, and the thouſand accidents of life, fell 
off into the line of private practice, would be valued in proportion 
to the ſevere education and honourable conduct of thawſchool in 
which they were bred. They would be more honoured then, than 
they are neglected now. They would be like the children of a 
careful father, who ſaid, © My ſons, I have little to beſtow, but 
you have been bred up like brothers in induſtry, charity, know- 
ledge, and public virtue. Theſe are to be your comforts, your 
pride, your diſtinction in ſociety ; and for your rewards — hope 
you will ſo conduct yourſelves, that you may look up with conti- 
dence to the gratitude of your country.” 

My Lord,—if I have a fear for the ſucceſs of this plan, 
perhaps it is that of an enthuſiaſtic but honeſt mind, that it will be 
too uſeful, too commanding to be endured ! for even here—there is 
ſome danger in Greatneſs. On the firſt view of a plan in which other 
inſtitutions will be abſorbed, leſſer offices annihilated, and great 
appointments comprehended within its ſweeping circumference ! 
What will not little men ſay? There is indeed one duty which I 
owe to this inſtitution, which I fear I ſhall never perform ; there 
is, I know, a ſort of winning policy, a time-ſerving and flattering 
ſpirit which ſuch movements require ; there is needed infinite cun- 


ning and management, not of great objects, but of little minds. 
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Bur, my Lord, I am not a politician either by breeding or by 
nature, I would not ſtrive againſt little arts; I hardly know the 
ways; I ſhould hardly condeſcend to ufe them Il would not work 
upwards through intereſt, cabal, and petty ſolicitations to your 
Lordſhip's favour, I claim your protection not for myſelf, but for 
a great ſcheme which embraces a great public good. I would have 
it operate with that independent influence which becomes a great 
eſtabliſhment, downwards, from the higher powers, through al! 
the leſſer objects of arrangement, ceconomy, policy, and energy 
within itſelf. 

Once more, my Lord, allow me to expreſs a degree of 
anxiety to know © how this is to be received by thoſe accuſtomed 
to judge of high matters,” Let it ſtand or fall by itſelf ; unconnected 
with me, or my little purpoſes, for ſuch will be ſuppoſed, —* let it 


be given to the wiſeſt,” my whole deſire is that it may be uſeful, 
Whoever may be appointed to fulfil this plan, I ſhall aſſiſt him with 
advice, with books, with manuſcripts, with drawings, with plans, 
heartily and honeſtly ; without irritation, without envy, without re- 
ſerve; of which promiſe, let this be my ſolemn and public pledge. — 
It is the fortune of thoſe who purſue medicine as an art only, to be- 
come rich, but without honour. It is the fate of thoſe who attach 
themſelves to ſcience alone, to ſtruggle with difhculties, and this, my 
Lord, is my condition ! But ſuch honourable difficulties I would not 
forſake for the eaſe and affluence of richer men. This was once a 
paſſion, but now it is a fixed habit of mind, in me, a ſecond nature 
—indeed, I am not building a ladder for myſelf to climb upon to 
ſome ambitious height; I am thinking, —believe me, my Lord,— 


more of others than of myſelf, I am not fit, nor willing to be re- 
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moved from that ſpot where chance has rooted me.—Every thing 
reſts with your Lordſhip. This plan is unencumbered with little 
deſigns on my part; it is ſubmitted to your Lordſhip, becauſe in fo 
reſponſible and ſo high a ſtation, you are as an organ of the public 
mind, to judge betwixt me and that public, what degree of notice 


theſe ſuggeſtions deſerve. This is in every ſenſe a private 


communication; no other copies have gone out of my hands; no 
great man has been ſolicited; no private friend has reviſed it; it 
is printed only for your Lordſhip's uſe, and to do juſtice to the tub- 
jet ;—and will you, my Lord, allo condeſcend to receive it in this 
form as a mark of particular reſpect ? 

I am now, my Lord, to take my leave—and I do fo 
under this perſuaſion ; that nothing could be more afflicting to 
your Lordſhip, than the thought of men ſuffering, and continu- 
ing to ſuffer, too much, in the cauſe of their country. — Perhaps 
your Lordſhip's mind 1s warmed, and harmonizes in ſome degree 
with that form and language which a ſubject like this, will natu- 
rally aſſume—happy if it be ſo, for that will give life and energy 
to every future movement. But ſurely there comes a ſecond ſtage 
of thought ;—in which the reaſon of the thing, with all its conſe- 
quences, muſt fink down into your mind, and in a way not to 
be moved by any ſlight conſiderations. It is on this ground, my 


Lord, that I hope every thing from your deliberate goodneſs. 


JOHN BELL. 


YARMOUTH, 
January 20. 1798. 


